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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 





TUESDAY, JANUARY 4, 1831. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


MOORE'S LIFE OF BYRON. 
In consequence of a mistake with the advertisement respecting it, 
which was not sent to the daily papers in time to appear on the 
proper day, the review of this work will not appear in the TATLER 
till next Thursday. 





Festivals, Games, and Amusements, Ancient and Modern. By Horatio 
Smith, Esy., 12mo. pp. 382. (Fifth Volume of the National 
Library.) Colburn and Bentley. 

[Second Notice.]} 

Or a work written in the spirit we have described, we cannot give 

a better recommendation than by enumerating the contents of the 

chapters. These are, — Festivals, Games, and Amusements, 

Ancient and Modern—Ditto of the Ancient Jews—Ditto of the 

Ancient Greeks — Ancient Greek and Roman Drama— Public 

Games of the Grecians— The Olympic Games — Games of the 

Ancient Romans—Gladiatoral Games—Modern Festivals, Games, 

and Amusements — Holiday Notices — Field Sports, Hawking, 

Archery, &c.—Bull-fights and Baiting of Animals — Dancing— 

Morris Dancers — Jugglers — Sedentary Amusements; Music, 

Minstrels, &c. — Cards — Chess— English Drama — Play-house 

Notices. 

Besides the omissions before spoken of, we miss a notice of the 
humbler amusements out of doors, cricketing, tennis, &c., and 
within doors, blind-man’s-buff, the Christmas forfeits, &c., which, 
however childish they may seem, are often curious and amusing in 
their origin, may be very gracefully treated of, and certainly would 
not be reckoned beneath his notice by the good-natured sense of 
Mr Smith. But in first works of this sort, especially of so com- 
prehensive a nature, there is naturally something left undone. 
The author has explained in the preface how it is that he has said 
nothing of Tilts and Tournaments, which fall within the province of 
another volume of the National Library. 

We proceed to make some further extracts, equally creditable as 
the former ones to the author’s wise humanity. 

Fretp Sports.— Field sports are, perhaps, the most ancient 
of all bodily exercises. Upon this point the holy Scripture agrees 
with the fabulous traditions of the poets, for it tells us that Nim- 
rod was a “mighty hunter before the Lord,” and it is worthy of 
remark, that he was the first who oppressed or enslaved his own species. 
Hunting, proscribed in the book of Moses, is apotheosised in the 
pagan theology, under the special patronage of Diana. In the 
early ages of the world it was a necessary labour of self-defence, 
rather than a pastime. To protect the flocks, herds, and crops 
from the ravages of those beasts which were in a state of natural 
hostility to man, was a measure of the first urgency. Some of 
these wild animals supplied a wholesome food, the skins of nearly 
all were valuable for clothing, and_ thus interest soon began to add 
new incentives to the task of hunting. By the law of their nature 
the different species destroyed one another, and man destroyed 
them all, availing himself for this purpose of the advantages ensured 
to him by the possession of reason, and calling to his assistance all 
the resources of art. Every nation has practised hunting, but it 
has invariably been addicted to it in the exact proportion to the 
want of civilization. With barbarians, it is a business on which 
they often depend for food and necessaries: in a more advanced 
state of society, when this excuse no longer exists, and when it is solely 
directed against inoffensive creatures, it becomes a wanton cruelty.” 

* * * * * * 

‘Hunting constituted an essential part of the education of a 
voung English nobleman so carly asthe ninth century, and probably 
long before it. Although it had not been thought necessary to 
teach Alfred the Great his letters before he was twelve years of 
age, we learn from his biographer, that he was already “a most 
expert and active hunter, and excelled in all the branches of that most 
noble art.” When his grandson, Athelstan, had obtained a signal 
victory over Constantine, King of Wales, he imposed ‘upon him a 
yearly tribute of gold, silver, and cattle, to which was added a 





certain number of |hawks, “and sharp-scented dogs fit for hunting 
of wild beasts.” Deriving their origin from the same source as the 
Saxons, the Danes evinced a’ similar predilection for the pleasures 
of the chace; and Canute imposed several restrictions upon the 
pursuit of game, which were equally severe and unprecedented. 
During the short restoration of the Saxons, field sports maintained 
their ascendancy. Edward the Confessor, though he was more of 
a monk than a monarch, “ took the greatest delight to follow a pack 
of swift hounds in pursuit of game, and to cheer them with his 
voice.” He was equally pleased with hawking, and every day after 
Divine service, he spent his time in one or other of these favourite 
pastimes. Harold, his successor, rarely travelled without his 
hawk and his hounds, which, indeed, were the usual companions of 
a nobleman at this period. 


‘ But it was during the tyrannical government of William the 
Norman, and his immediate successors, that the game laws assumed 
their most oppressive and cruel character. Under the pretext of 
hindering the destruction of the game, but in reality to — 
popular resistance to the new government, they disarmed the peo- 
ple; while they reserved the exclusive right of hunting and sport- 
ing to the king, and to those on whom he should bestow it, who 
were only his barons, chiefs, and feudatories. This was part and 
parcel of the feudal system, exercised over a conquered nation, and 
well adapted, perhaps, to the ferocious and ignorant victors, who 
delighted in a sport which, by its pursuit and slaughter, bore some 
resemblance to war. In all feudal institutions, the commonalty are 
forbidden from carrying arms, as well as from using dogs, nets, snares, 
or other engines for destroying the game. A law so unnatural, and 
one which there was such constant opportunities to infringe, could 
only be inforced by the most sanguinary and inhuman edicts; and 
we find, therefore, that the Norman conqueror exercised the 
most horrid tyrannies, not only in the ancient forests, but in the 
new ones, which he made by overthrowing churches and villages, 
and depopulating whole tracts of country. To destroy any of the 
beasts of chase within the wide limits of these royal hunting 
grounds, was as penal as the death of a man; a stag, indeed, 
although only kept to be killed for pastime, was deemed a much 
more valuable life thin that of a peasant ; and even the dogs of the 
poor obtained more lenient treatment than that of their owners. 
All those found in the royal chases, except such as belonged to 
privileged persons, were simply subject to be maimed, by having the 
left claw cut from their feet, unless they were redeemed by a fine. 
In the extension of this usurped state of royalty, King John laid 
a total interdict upon the winged as well as the four-footed crea- 
turks: capturam avium pas totam Angliam interdixit, says Matthew 
Paris. By the charters extorted from this odious tyrant, many of the 
royal enclosures were dis-afforested or stripped of their oppressive 
privileges, while the general regulations touching the ferre nature 
were considerably modified in their severity. Such was the worthy 
origin of our game-laws, ‘whereof enough still remains to make them 
a demoralizing curse to the commonalty, and a crying shame to the 
legislature. 


‘ The despotism of the monarch in all that bore relation to field 
sports, soon began to be imitated by the nobles, on whom was 
devolved the royal cruelty as well as right, as we learn from a 
writer of the twelfth century, when the rigour of the law was some- 
what abated. “ In our time, says the author, the nobility think it 
the height of worldly felicity to spend the whole of their time in 
hunting and hawking ; accordingly they prepare for them with more 
solicitude, expense, and parade, than they do for war; and pursue 
the wild beasts with greater fury than they do the enemies of the 
country. By constantly following this way of life, they lose much of 
their humanity, and become as savage nearly as the very beasts they 
hurt. Husbandmen, with their harmless herds and flocks, are 
driven from their well-cultivated fields, their meadows and their 
pastures, that wild beasts may range in them without interruption,” 
And he continues, addressing himself to his unfortunate country- 
men; “ If one of these great and merciless hunters shall pass by 
your habitation, bring forth hastily al] the refreshment you have in 
your house, or that you can readily buy or borrow from your neigh- 
bours, that you may not be involved in ruin, or even accused of 
treason.” 


‘ Edward TII took so much delight in hunting, that even at the 
time he was engaged in war in France and resident in that country, 
he had with him sixty couple of stag hounds, and as many hare- 
houads, and everyday amused himself with hunting or hawking, 
Many of the great lords in the army bad hounds and hawks, as well 
as the king, and Froissart, an eye-witness of the fact, tells us that 
Gaston, Earl of Foix, a foreign nobleman, contemporary with 
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King Edward, kept upwards of six hundred dogs in his castle for 
the purpose of hunting. 


‘This passion for the chace soon extended itself to the clergy» 
the bishops and abbots of the middle-ages going out to hunt in great 
state, witha large retinue of servants and retainers, and some of 
them becoming celebrated for their skill in this fashionable pursuit, 
a propensity for which they are frequently rebuked by contemporary 
poets and moralists. Chaucer, who lost no opportunity of taunting 
the priesthood, frequently accuses the monks of being much more | 
addicted to riding, huniing, hawking, and blowing thehorn, than to | 
the performance of their religious duties. There must have been | 
good ground for this censure, for in the thirteenth year of Richard II, | 
an edict prohibited any priest or other clerk not possessing a benefice | 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lane.—Pizarro—Davy Jones, or Harlequin and Mother Carey’s Chickens. 
Covent Garven.—Romeo and Juliet—Harlequin Fat, and Harlequin Bat. 





Otympic Pavition. 
Wuat a phrase is this, the Olympic Pavilion! and how smoothly 


to the yearly amount of ten pounds, from keeping a greyhound or any | it flows over the tongue, especially since a lady has become the 
other dog for the purpose of hunting; neither might they use | womanager (for manager we must not call her)! It is truly a “ silken 


“ferrets, hayes, nets, hare pipes, cords, or other engines to take or | 


, term precise;” for pavilion, besides its implication of draperies 
destroy the deer, hares, or rabbits, under the penalty of one year’s | ; , 3 . 


imprisonment.”” This enactment was in the perfect spirit of the 
game laws, for it did not affect the dignified clergy, who retained 


their ancient privileges, which were so extensive that Henry II, in | 


order to restrain the prerogatives of these sporting ecclesiastics, en- 


forced against them the canon law, by which they were forbidden | 


to indulge in such pastimes. But these haughty and pleasure-loving 
priests were not to be thus baffled. In their own parks, and en- 
elosures they retained at all times the privilege of hunting, and took 
good care, therefore, to have such receptacles for game attached to 
such priories. The single see of Norwich, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, was in possession of no less than thirteen parks, well stocked 
with deer‘and other animals of chase.’—P. 165, 


Anetine,—‘ Instructions in the angler’s art are generally appen- 
ded to the treatises on hunting; but as even Strutt, the elaborate 
historian of English sports and pastimes, could not find any particu- 
lars sufficiently deviating from the modern modes of taking fish to 
find a place in his work, still less can they be expected in a volume 
like the present. The reader requiring information upon this sub- 
ject may be referred to Isaac Walton, of whose favourite art, 
however its features may be disguised by making them wear the mask 
of poetry, piety, and pastoral, the present writer has little incli- 
nation to become the teacher, even if he were qualified for the 
task.’—P. 180. 


Cock-Fieutinc.—‘ Sir Richard Steele, reprobating the inhuma- 
nity of throwing at cocks, makes thesc pertinent observations : “Some 
French writers have represented this Jiversion of the common people 
much to our disadvantage, and imputed it to a natural fierceness 
and cruelty of temper, as they do sme other entertainments pecu- 
liar toour nation: I mean those elegant diversions of bull-baiting 
and prize-fighting, with the like ingenious recreations of the bear- 
garden. I wish I knew how to answer this reproach which is cast 
upon us, and excuse the death of so many innocent cocks, bulls, 
dogs, and bears, as have been set together by the ears, or died an 
untimely death only to make us sport.” ’—P. 226. 

Carps.— The commonly received opinion that cards were in- 
vented in France, about the close of the fourteenth century, for the 
amusement of Charles VI, while he was afflicted with mental de- 
rangement, is proved to be erroneous. Their existence being 
traced to a much earlier period. Mention is made of them in the 
Annals of Province, about the year 1361, when it appears that the 
knave (valet) was designated by the name of Tuchem, an appella- 
tion bestowed upon a formidable band of robbers who were then 
ravaging the Contat Venaissin, and a recent discovery ina MS. be- 
longing to M. Lancelot, shows that they were known twenty years 
earlier. It appears that the Germans became acquainted with them 
about the same time as the French. That they originated with the 
latter has been inferred from the fleur-de-lis being found in every 
court-yard: but these are likewise found among the ornaments of 
the Romans, at a remote period; on the sceptres aud crowns of 
the emperors of the west, in the middle ages, and on those of the 
kings of England before the Norman conquest. The earliest cards, 
moreover, of which specimens are extant, do not bear this mark of 
French origin. 


* Spain has found a champion for her claims to the honour of 
this invention in the Abbe Rine; and it is certain that a prohibitory 
edict against the usage of cards was published by John I, King of 
Castile, in 1387. In favour of the Spaniards, it is urged that their 
language has supplied the names of some of the cards, and of many 
of the most ancient games, such as primero, and the principal 
card in the game, quinolaombre, and the cards spadille, manille, 
basto, punto, matador, quadrilla, &c. The suit of clubs upon the 
Spanish cards, is not the trefoil, as with us, but positively 
clubs or cudgels, of which we retain the name, though we have lost 
the figure ; the original name is bastos, The spades are swords, 
called in Spain espadas, in which instance we retain the name, 
and some faint resemblance of the figure. These being proofs of 
early adoption rather than invention, it has been surmised that the 
Spanish derived their knowledge of cards immediately from their 

oorish invaders; especially as the name bestowed upon them in 
the Spanish language seems to he Arabic. At that time, the 
Moors were an enlightened people, compared with the inhabitants 
of Europe; and as it is acknowledged that we are indebted to 
them for the dawn of science and letters, and certainly for the 
game of chess, why may not playing cards have proceeded from the 
same source ?’—P. 311. 








| and colours, means a moveable habitation; and though the 


| Olympic be a gay and comfortable-looking place inside, it 
seems, outside, just such a box as Gulliver was carried away in 
| by the Brobdingnagian bird. You seem as if you could lift it from 
the street. 

We do not remember what the interior was, when we last saw it ; 
nor did it appear very probable, when we got in last night, 
that we should be 


beheld nothing 


able to refresh our 


memory; for we 
but a crowded lobby, with 


men and hats filling up the spaces 


a multitude of 
over the open backs of 


the boxes. The house was overflowing. 


When we afterwards 
got a view of it, we found one of the prettiest interiors we are 
acquainted with, a 





perfect circle all but the with 


the fronts of the boxes painted in medallions, and the whole pre- 


stage, 


senting an aspect warm and cheerful. The lobbies are not so well. 
The backs of the boxes are no higher than pews; and although 
this be convenient for increasing the number of spectators, and 
perhaps for ventilating the house, yet it is bad for the hearing of 
those who sit farthest from the stage, and presents obstacles in the 
way of such as like to have everything smooth and pleasant in 
the way to the seats they have taken. However, we cannot 
but think that Madame Vesrris has made a good speculation. 


She has pitched her tent midway (as it were) between city and 


the other, and the sprightly part of the town to come and see what 
attractions can take place so near the city. At least we hope so: 
for we cannot see a woman making the attempt, and two 
others helping her, and all three of so good-humoured a kind, 
without wishing them success. If last night is to be a specimen, 
there is no fear; for there seemed an absolute rush from all quar- 
ters. Several young noblemen were there; one of the Fitz- 
clarences; and various Olympic thunders proclaimed the presence 
of rival gods. We heard the people complaining, that nobody had 
respected the box-book. The rush took piace, they said, the mo- 
ment the doors were opened, and those who got possession of the 
seats were inexorable to the after-comers. 

There were four pieces performed, Ist Mary, Queen of Scots ; 
2nd (we know not what to call this, for bare want of a bill, but it 
was all about Pandora and Olympus, Madame Vestris being Pan- 
dora;)* 3rd, Marinette or the Jockey, in which Miss Foore per- 
formed the heroine; and 4th, Clarissa Harlowe ; Clarissa (a pre- 
posterous old maid) MrsGuover. Of the first we can say nothing, 
for we missed it entirely. It shall be noticed another time. 
The second piece, we conceive, was the main business, and this 
we saw, and a very pleasant, lively thing it is. It is written in 
old burlettas; and the 
author is a master of his rhymes, makes very good puns, 


rhyme, after the fashion of the 


and got his roars of laughter at will. The story ts the 
famous one of Pandora, the woman made by Vulcan, and 
sent down to earth with her box of evils, Hope remaining at 
the bottom. Madame Vesrris, of course, is Pandora; and has 
to undergo a great many compliments, in the shape of gifts from 


the Gods; Cupid gifting her with a loving heart, 4pollo, with song, 


* Weae told, that it is called Olympic Revels. Our bills are sadly defi- 
cient to day ; for we have no announcement of the French theatre, but this 
fault will be instantly mended : and our last page preseut the proper fund of 
nformation,—now getting more abundant every day. 








west-end; will entice the one to come and look for the gaieties of 
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&c. The scene presents all the deities assembled on Olympus’ top, 
with their clouds about them; and Vulcan produces his statue in 
the midst, which love animates. They are all in classical costume, 
a little, the worse for the gilding; but this suited the burlesque ; 
and they made a brilliant shew. The burlesque is in the speeches 
not in the dress; though Jupiter’s and Juno’s crowns are a little 
excessive. Mercury’s wings at his ancles were very well done, spirit- 
edly rising backwards, as if he could be up with them in an instant. 
How charming are these Pagan personations, reminding us 
of Ovip and old Tooxe’s Pantheon! We cannot but 
respect them, even in a burlesque. Well:—Madame Vesrris 
stands very prettily and like the statue she ought to be, and Cupid 
touches her heart, and then she lives and loves, and Phabus touches 
her lip, and then she speaks, and so on; but we must not forget 
that Vulcan brings ina bill for making her, which is a touch we 
do not remember in Hesiod. 
Vulcan to Jupiter.—I've done my best your wishes to fulfil : 
I’m glad it pleases :—Here’s my little bill- 

Pandora is finally gifted with the fatal box. Juno now comes in, 
jealous; and after making a great noise, and singing a violent song 
to Jupiter and Pandora, in which the audience laughed heartily at 
some happy rhymes, presents the heroine with the gift of curiosity. 
Mercury then conducts her to earth, describing her as a star 





from heaven newly flown 

To form a little system of her own. | 
They encounter a milk-man, with whom they sing a trio to a| 
Tyrolese air, which the milk-man’s cry is ingeniously made to fall 
in with, Mercury, on being asked by him who he is, says 

Why, I 

Come from the blue sky ; 

And you 

Come from the sky-blue,. 

These sallies may not all tell very grandly, when thus reported, 
but they are pat in their places, and made the audience merry. In 
fine, Pandora is introduced to Prometheus, who stole the sacred fire ; 
she marries him, opens the box, and the “ Blue Devils” come out, | 
and frighten her, leaving Hope at last to come forward, and lean | 
upon her anchor. We confess we were children enough (nay old 
enough rather) to find this pathetic, and to look upon the most | 
common place of allegories thus vivified before us with emotion. 

We must add, that the music of the songs is well selected from 
Mozart, Weve, and others, and excellently adapted to the words. | 


} 


Furthermore, it is witty music, for the mere striking up of the air | 





sometimes furnishes a droll association of ideas with what is going | 
forward. Madame Vestris performed and sung her part with all 
the applause she could desire. 

The piece of Marinette, or the Jockey, in which Miss Foore | 
performed the principal part, was the one that came next. It is | 
not much; and the plot is soon told. A lover runs away with a | 
wild sort of young lady, who to screen herself from his uncle’s | 
prying, and defeat his plans for marrying him to another, disguises 
herselt as his jockey. The uncle takes a liking to the jockey’s 
face, which he says is one that cannot deceive him, and 
endeavours to secure his interest in behalf of the autho- 
rized match. A scene or two of equivoque ensues, and the pre- 
tended jockey sings a turf song, which we confess is not 
to our taste in a lady’s mouth. However, Miss Foore has little 
voice, and cannot sing unlike a woman; neither did she over-do 
the slang action. After a variety of exits and entrances, and dis- 
likes to marry on both sides (for the new lady has a lover), the 
last scene presents the unwilling proposed couple, first keeping as 
far apart from one another as possible, and then bringing their 
chairs close together and affectionately embracing, on the strength of 
the delightful discovery that they are indifferent to each other. 
At this juncture, the fair jockey and the other lady’s lover come 
in at opposite sides, overhear the affectionate conversation, and 
disclose themselves in a passion of jealousy. The rest may easily 
be conceived. This piece, besides being not over new, drags in its 
progress. It does not seem to excite Miss Foote to do 
her best; and we do not think the jockey dress becomes her. 





In a word, Miss Foote is by nature one of those females who are 
designed to be more charming as females than as actresses. They 
make, on that very account, very pleasing actresses of a certain 
class ;—Miss CuestTer is one of them; and Miss Brunton was 
another; but unless the part given them be of a womanly 
description, they are not the persons to give it full effect. They cannot 
with impunity be anything else but themselves. Miss Foore, with 
her beautiful arching eyes, the finest of the kind we ever saw, 
would have looked as handsome as ever,if she had not grown 
thinner. Perhaps she would have looked more interesting on that 
very account, if it had not been for her jockey cap and boots. We 
unfortunately missed seeing her in Mary Queen of Scots; and the 
boots did not repay us. 

Clarissa Harlowe is a story of a very ancient description ;—the 
heroine is a second Mrs Malaprop, (language apart) who fancies 
an officer is in love with her, while his passion is directed to 
another. ‘The part is performed with Mrs Gu over’s usual 
force and relish; and it is pleasant to see her coming on the 
stage, after the two other popular names of her sister performers. 
Otherwise there is nothing to say of this afterpiece. 

The Olympic Revels are to be performed every night till further 


notice. aS 


MUSICAL MYSTERIES. 


TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—As you are deemed the “ Magnus Apollo” in everything 
relating to Theatrical matters, perhaps you will be pleased to 
assign the reason why the Overture and all the original music of 
the Covent Garden Pantomime, which is known to every person 
connected with that establishment to have been composed by John 
Barnett, is stated in the bills to be by Mr Stansbury: also “ the 
wherefore” that the music of the Drury Lane Pantomime should 
bear the single name of Hughes, when it is in fact, the combined 
efforts of Messrs. Bishop, Cooke, Lee, &c. ? 

Yours, 








Thursday, Dec. 29. MowsuHwa. 


| Notwithstanding the oracular character which our correspondent 
is pleased to assign us, we must confess that 
“ Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine ” 
the secret of these matters, than he does. The truth is, we are as 


| ignorant as achild of the mysteries behind the scenes; and, for the 


better enjoyment and description of what passes before them, are 
willing to remain so.]} 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


An UNENVIABLE ReESEMBLANCE.—Obstinacy of opinion, and 
heat in argument are the surest proofs of folly. Is there anything 
so assured, resolute, disdainful, contemplative, serious and grave as 





an ass ?—Montaigne. 


Prive in THE Rieut Prace.—I find I am much prouder of 
the victory I obtain over myself, when, even in the ardour of dis- 


| pute, | make myself submit to my adversaries’ force of reason, than 


[ am pleased with the victory I obtain over him through his weak- 
ess.—Montaigne [This is a beautiful remark. The pleasure is very 


| great, if obstinate people would but try it.] 


An Extempore Buttet.—A Portuguese soldier, at the siege 


_ of Diu in the Indies, being surrounded by the enemy, and having no 


ball to charge his musket, pulled out one of his teeth, and with it 
supplied the place of a bullet—Nvte to Mickle’s Lusiad. [This hero 
ought to have had the name of Dentatus given him.]} 


ConsuGaL Arrection.—Mons, Legros, “whose fame in the art 
of dressing hair was spread over all Europe,” was found dead one 
evening, while absent from home. His wife arrived, when some 
one broke the matter to her with due care. “’Tis well,’ said she; 


“ but I must feel in his pockets for the keys of the house, or else 
1 cannot get in.” 


A Toucninc Writer.—It must be owned, said“ D’Alembert, 
that nobody ever succeeded better in the doleful style than Mons. 


Arnaud, since every time that one reads anything of his, one is 
extremely sorry. 


CaTaLepsy on SpecuLation.—The Baron de Grimm fell despe- 
rately in love with a nymph belonging to the Paris Opera. The 
lady rejected his addresses, which so affected the Baron, that he 
took to his bed, where he remained stretched out for several days, 
with his eyes fixed, neither speaking, eating, nor showing any kind 
of sensibility. Raynal and Rousseau watched by the afflicted man 
for several nights, fearing for his life. His physician, however, 
knew better; and the Baron was shortly on his legs again. “ This 


adventure,” says his biographer, “gave him great renown among 
the fair sex.” 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
[By SuHeripan]. 
Lady Teazle, Miss CHESTER, 

Lady Sneerwell, Mrs FAUCIT, Mrs Candour, Mrs ORGER, 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr FARREN, Sir Oliver Surface, Mr DOWTON, 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr HARLEY, 

Joseph Surface, Mr MACREADY, Charles Surface, Mr WALLACK, 
Crabtree, Mr W. BENNETT, Careless, Mr YARNOLD, 
Trip, Mr BALLS, Snake, Mr THOMPSON, 


Previous to the Comedy, (1st time in this Country) F. Schneider's Grand 
Overture to ‘‘ A la Chasse.” 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES; 
OR, HARLEQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. 
[By Mr Barrymore. ] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, 
Pantaloon, Mr T. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY, and E. J. PARSLOE. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 
Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a Domestic Burletta, (in two Acts) called 
WRECK ASHORE. 
[By Mr Buckstone}. 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by MrG. H. Rodwell. 
Act I.—WInrer. 


Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 

Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, © Mr BUCKSTONE. 

[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act}. 

Act I1.—Suser. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 
After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 

[By Mr G. H. Ropwe tr]. 

Julia, Mrs YATES. 

Melville, (a Banker) Mr YATES, 

Lord Charles Everard, Mr HEMMINGS, 

Matthew Multiply, (Melville’s head Clerk) Mr BAYNE. 


To which will be added, 


A DEAD SHOT. 


Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 





Refectory, and Coral Cave in the Deep Sea.—III. Quarter-Deck of the 


Spanker, 36.—1IV. Susan’s Cottage, by’ Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.— | 


VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.—VII. Farm-House, Sunrise.—VIII. 
Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the Fire.—IX. Belle Vue 


Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton Archway. | 


Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 
1830. With a New Allegorical Ballet.—XI. Commercial Dock Canal. 


—XII. Nursery for Pet Children, —XIII. Outside of Upholsters.—XIV. | 


The Diorama.—XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Illustrative of the Uniou 
of the Waters, 
DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr SrTanrietp. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary 
Military PASS OF THE SIMPLON, 


Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Sim- | 


plon.—The Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery 


of Algaby (with the Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut | 


through a solid rock 596 ft. long, —Crevola.—Domv D’Ossola.—Fariolo. 
Lago Magiore, with the Boromean Islands. 





To-morrow, Werner; and the Pantomime. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, (7th time) a Comedy, (in Five Acts) called 
THE CHANCERY SUIT. 
[By Mr Peake]. 
Emily Travers, Miss E. TREE, Mrs Post, Mrs GIBBS, 
Mrs Snare, Mrs PINDAR, Jenny, MrsJ. HUGHES. 

Miss Willowly, Mrs DALY, Miss Sallowfield, Mrs BROWN, 
MrsGravebury, Miss APPLETON, Mrs Tapsley, Mrs TAYLEURE. 
Sir Bernard Blazoncourt, Mr EGERTON, 
Frederick Blazoncourt, Mr ABBOTT, 

Guy Thistlebloom, Mr BARTLEY, 

Jeremy Thistlebloom, (his Brother, under the assumed name of 
Courtington) Mr WARDE, 

Murphy O’Doggrely, Mr POWER, = Snare, Mr MEADOWS, 
Winterfield, Mr BLANCHARD, Tapsley, MrF. MATTHEWS, 
Michael, Mr ADDISON, Ben, Mr EVANS, 
Sheriff ’s Officer, Mr FULLER, Beadle, Mr ATKINS, 


Previous to the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to ‘* II Barbiere di Siviglia.” 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 
HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT; 
OR, THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 

{By Mr Farvey.] 

The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 

With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Peaxe.] Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 


Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES 


THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight —II. The Boyne Water. 
—IIf. Exterior of King O’Roirk’s Castle. —IV. The Grand Banqueting 
Hal!.—V. The Banshee’s Ravine. —VI. M'Murragh’s Keep. —VIL. Bix- 
tensive View of the Lake of Killarney.—VIII. The Custom-House and 
Quay, (Dublin).—IX. The New Bridge over the Menai.—X. The Pool 
—Tower—and West India Docks.—XI. A Market.—XIL. The Globe 
Hotel and Cutler’s Shop. —XUIL. Frog Farm and Kutchen.—X1V. Wind- 
sor Park and Castle.—XV. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht 
passing along the Coast, till she arrives off Brighton, and the Liumina- 
yion.—XVI. The Trivmphal Arch, Erected in honor of the Arrival of 
their Majesties -at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1839.—X VIL. Lud- 
gate Hili and St Paul’s, as it was intended to be on the 9h of November 
1830.—XVIII. Lost in a Fog.—XUX. Guildhall as fitted up for the 
Lord Mayor's Festival. —XX and last. The Fairy Grove and Magic 
Palace. : 

To-morrow, Cinderella; and the Pantomime. 








| To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT! 
OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE KING OF THE CATS! 
[By Mr Buexstone}. 
| The Overture and Music, by G. H. Rodwell. 


Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 

Harlequin, Mr GIBSON, Cloun, Mr SANDERS, 
| Pantaloon, Mr KING, 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY, 
| Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse Trap Maker, Nosey Jack 

(Night.)—IL. Exterior of Cats’ Castle, (Sunrise). —IIL, Fairy Retreat, 
near the Enchanted Spring. —1TV. Enchanted Spring —V. Cats’ Coridor. 
VI. Palace of Grimalkin—VIL. Temple of Silver-rain —VIII. The 
King’s Mews.—IX. Fishmongers’ and Oi! Shops.—X. Doctor Surehill’s 
Dissecting Room.—XI. View in Westmoreland.—XIL. Eating House 
| and Cage.—XI11I, View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the Old Ship 
Inn, Wapping.—XV. Brush Hall, in Chancery.x—XVI. The same, out 
of Chancery.—XVII. Grocer’s and China Shops.—XVILL. Catacombs.— 
XIX and last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 


| SURREY THEATRE. 

This Evening, (1st time) an entirely new Drama, entitled 
NANCY OF PORTSMOUTH. 

Nancy Bioomfield, Miss SOMERVILLE, Coastantia, Miss JORDAN, 
Kitty Bustle, Miss VICENT, The Widow Crabjuiee, Mad. SIMON, 
Oid Margery, Mrs ROGERS, Becky Sims, Miss NICOL. 

Sir Edward Gayton, Mr GOUGH, Frederick Gayton, Mr EDWIN, 
Captain Splashaway, Mr HICKS, Joe Barton, Mr C. HILL, 
Fiary Ned, Mr D PITT, Tim Tipple, Mr VALE, 

Bounce, Me ROGERS, Capt. Friendly, Mr LEE, Tapweli, Mr HOBBS 
Jemmy Gonimble, Mademoiselly ROSIER, 

Long Bill, Mr ALMAR, Short Bill, Mr WEBB. 

Afier which, (Gth time) a new Comic Drama, entitled 
«PS. COME TO DINNER!” 

The Principal Characters by Miss VINCENT, Mad. SIMON, and Miss 
ELLIS.—Messrs D. PITT, WILLIAMS, VALE, and C. HILL, 

To conclude with a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled 
THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT! 

OR, HARLEQUIN, JACK OF NEWBURY! 

[By Mr W. Barryoonre.] 

The Overture and Music, by Mr Blewitt. 

Columbine. Mademoiselle ROSIER, 

Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, Me 'T. HILL, 

Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany. Mr GRAMMER. 

THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene Tl. Regions of Time.—II. Vhe Town of Newbury (Sunrise).—II 1. 
Cabinet in the Widow’s Mansion —IV. Splendid Temple of the New 
Year.—V. Picturesque Roadside Inv.—V1L. Exterior of Publie House 
aud Sadler’s.— VIL. Suspension Bridge over the Menai.—VILL. Quiet 
Lodgings in a retired Neighbourhoo!,—IX. Race Course and Grand 
Stand.—X. Splendid Falls of Tivolii— XI. Cavern, (Moonlight),—XIE. 
and last. Realms of Bliss in che Regions of Light 








} PERFORMANCES FOR THIS ESVENING. 
= 
| Copure Tueatre.—Richard Turpin — Ambrose Gwi- 
| nett—Harlequin Silver Penny. 
Sapiter’s Wextits Turatre.—Skimmer of the Seas. 
Harlequin and Mother Goose. 
Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 

parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Cuapper., 98 Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regent street : J. Fieup, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong’s Hotel; at Esers’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 

C, and W, ReyneE-t, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 
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